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have ideas without sensation, we can envisage the latter by abstraction- 
Association of ideas (association by contiguity) is adequately explained by 
the three primary formula. Judgment association differs from the associa- 
tion of disparate ideas simply in virtue of a determinate relation obtaining 
among the temporal and spatial ' individual coefficients' of the ideas em- 
braced in the judgment. Finally, causal changes within a ^-complex often 
influence reduced sensations which are spatially in close connection with 
it, — the /i-sensations of the motor system of the body. The ^-complex 
then exerts a causal influence upon the reduction-constituents of the ordi- 
nary object-sensations, and we have action. 

What, in conclusion, is the test of truth as regards the ' reductions ' of an 
epistemology ? It is threefold. They must not contradict any sensation ; 
they must not transcend sensations ; they must be universal, representative 
of all sensations. And the last, positive criterion, furnishes a regulative 
principle of investigation : the reductions must be carried out in such a way 
that the eliminated constituents are uniformly coordinated with the reduced, 
i. e., are similarly subject to general laws. The parallel formula must not 
contradict the causal ; binomy must not become either anomy or antinomy. 
True, so long as knowledge is incomplete, so long as not all object-sensa- 
tions are given, our reductions will be liable to development and selection ; 
but the reductions which rest directly upon the fundamental facts, the data 
of epistemology, are not exposed to change. 

Such, in outline, is Professor Ziehen's theory of knowledge. It is a theory 

worked out, upon the ground of associationism, with constant reference to 

modern discussions of energetics. It is overtly hostile to parallelism, and 

to the subject-object or 'experience' datum. Criticism of it must begin 

with criticism of its fundamental assumption, the epistemological ultimate- 

ness of sensation and idea. 

E. B. T. 

The Art of Memory. Henry H. Fuller. Nat. Pub. Co., St. Paul, 1898. 

—pp. 481. 

Still another ' memory system ' ! The chief virtue of this one lies in 
its relatively small amount of ' lumber ' ; its most glaring vice, the dubiety 
of its psychology. It includes an interesting history of systems of mne- 
monics, pointing out the defects of each. Attention and association are 
the not unimportant conditions of recall upon which the author lays his 
whole emphasis. Common-sense suggestions replace to some extent the 
usual extravagances of such books. The work is written in an agreeable 
style and is sent out in admirable form. 

I. M. Bentley. 

Spiritual Consciousness. Frank H. Sprague. Published by the Author, 

Wollaston, Mass., 1898. — pp. 238: 

This is a book of ethico-religious meditations based upon the philosophic 
concepts common to mystics and quietists. Intuition superior to thought 
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in the search for truth ; spiritual monism as the supreme truth ; relaxation 
of body and mind as the means of realizing union with the Spirits ; im- 
munity from disease through consciousness of our spiritual essence ; a 
Christianity without creed, church edifice, or sacred days, these are the 

leading ideas. 

George A. Coe. 

Das Recht des St'drkeren. Die Rechtlichkeit oder ein politisch-rechtlichei 
Traktat. Von Dr. A. Eleutheropulos, Privat Dozent an der Universi- 
tat Zurich. Zurich, Caesar Schmidt, 1897. — pp. xlvii-f-168. [Grundle- 
gung einer Sittenlehre die als Wissenschaft wird auftreten konnen : 
Erste Abtheilung.] 

The sophistic doctrine, that might makes right, may apparently be ex- 
pected to put in an appearance at fairly regular intervals. Its latest advo- 
cate is Dr. Eleutheropulos, who has presented with much force and clear- 
ness the views of Thrasymachus, as that worthy would presumably have 
formulated them had he lived at the end of the nineteenth century after 
Christ. The logical consequences of the principle are indeed worked out in 
greater detail than in the original sketch in the Republic, and the dogma 
of the social contract is repudiated for a theory more in consonance with 
the doctrine of evolution. Otherwise it is Glaucon himself that we hear 
speaking as he describes, for the benefit of Socrates, the ethical theory of 
the ' emancipated ' extension lecturer who has just left the company in a 
fit of temper. If the author had confined himself to the work of presenta- 
tion, he would have given us a very creditable production. But, unfortu- 
nately, he has also attempted to supply proof. His first argument is in the 
nature of an historical induction. In a few pages the entire course of 
human history from the foundation of the Oriental monarchies is traversed, 
in order to demonstrate that — whatever sentimental moralists may have 
dreamed to the contrary — the strong has always forced his will upon the 
weak, either killing him or reducing him to either real or virtual slavery, as 
best suited his own purpose. Of course, this result is obtained by confining 
his attention strictly to the facts that make for his theory. In the same man- 
ner any one might undertake to prove that all the human activities of the 
past century have centered around sending missionaries to the Hottentots. 
The argument from Darwinism may be left to the imagination ; it is in the 
style approved by Nietzsche. Finally, the attempt is made to show that, at 
bottom, even the moralists have accepted this same principle, although al- 
most with one accord they repudiate it in words. This part of the book 
reminds us in certain respects of Bentham's " comic history of ethics." 
It shows the same incapacity to understand views different from one's own, 
and is only less amusing because the attempts at sarcasm are uniformly a 
failure. For the rest, the author appears to have no more conception of 
the difficulties involved in his position than has the untutored savage in the 
absurdity of fetish worship. It is, therefore, not surprising, that he looks 



